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What Am I Like? 


HERE is a story about a mother who told 

her little daughter, aged eight, not to eat 

any more candy. The child was disobedient, 

ate the sweets, and was ill. When she recovered 

and had time to review her conduct, her comment 

was, “And I did it myself.” The little girl had 

faced the situation,x—examined her conduct hon- 

estly. accepted full responsibility for her fault, 
and profited by her self-examination. 

In the spiritual life, the Christian, like the child 
in this story, needs from time to time to examine 
his conduct and plan for the future. Such self 
scrutiny is not merely negative,—it is also crea- 
tive. For unless the soul comes to understand 
some of its mistaken motives and bad habits, the 
final result of his Christian living is at least 
doubtful. 

In seeking to live fully the Christian life, great 
help will be found in the practice of regular self- 
examination. Every business firm takes stock 


from time to time. Good housewives indulge in 
periodic house-cleaning. And every earnest Chris- 
tian finds positive and constructive help in regu- 
lar self-examination. 

The Christian knows he was created by God, 
and so created good. But he finds himself dis- 
organized, in the same sense that a good motor 
may not function properly because of faulty ad- 
justments. The remedy is examination and re- 
adjustment. 

But self-scrutiny can not be wholly successful 
as long as the soul is blind to fundamental faults 
and weaknesses. It is part of a good self-exami- 
nation that it be scientific and thorough, so that 
we may with God’s help, correct our defects and 
mistakes in an intelligent way. Otherwise our 
spiritual pilgrimage may become merely a circu- 
lar walk, never getting us anywhere. 

There are many forms of self-examination 
which souls have found helpful. This Roodcroft 
Paper is an attempt to suggest a new approach. 
It is based on the belief that the fundamental 
difficulty behind all sin is selfishness and self- 
centeredness,—sometimes called “ego-centricity.” 
If we would love God and our neighbours we 
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would do well to examine ourselves for our own 
acts of selfishness. 

Selfishness is no mere private matter. It affects 
other people. As we look out on the world today, 
we see that the source of its unhappiness lies in 
its self-centeredness,—in its refusal to recognize 
and serve God. When we view sin through God’s 
eyes as obscuring His plan for His own creation, 
we begin to see our part in the misery of the 
world. No man lives to himself, and no man sins 
to himself. We have all had our part in causing 
the unhappiness of millions. So we will want to 
examine ourselves, not only to discover our own 
personal disloyalties and disobediences, but also 
to determine our part in the chaos and tragedy 
of the world. 

But before we examine ourselves to see what 
we are really like, let us be sure that we under- 
stand the difference between temptation and sin. 


I. Sry AND TEMPTATION 


FIRM distinction must always be kept be- 
tween temptation and sin. They are as wide 
apart as the two poles of the earth. Temptation 
is not sin. As long as we have not yielded our wil) 
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to that which we know is wrong, there is no sin. 
Temptation does not involve a wrong choice; sin 
is a wrong choice. Temptation is a privilege; sin 
is a penalty. Temptation is an opportunity for 
strength; sin increases our weakness. Temptation 
is an opportunity for victory; sin spells defeat. 

Temptation, no matter how long continued, is 
not sin. No amount of temptation put together 
can make the smallest sin. The old gospel hymn 
says, “Yield not to temptation, for yielding is sin.” 
A man may be tormented all day long by horrible 
temptations, but, until he has done the evil act, 
he is not culpable, but rather praiseworthy, in 
that he has kept inviolate the citadel of his power 
of choice. 

The situation is quite clear in the matter of ex- 
terior acts. It becomes more puzzling when the 
temptation is to act in the realm of thought. But 
we are taught by all reputable writers that a 
temptation of thought has not passed into a sin 
of thought, until we have found ourselves deliber- 
ately consenting to the evil suggestion, and freely 
enjoying the mental action. We are also assured, 
on the highest authority, that, in any case of hon- 
est doubt, we must give ourselves the benefit of 
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the doubt, and conclude that we have not yielded 
to the temptation. Otherwise we might fall into 
a state of scrupulosity,—which is very dangerous. 


II. How To ExAMINE YOURSELF 


Ls (daha reminded yourself of the difference 
between sin and temptation, you are now 
ready to look within yourself and try to see what 
there be in you of self-centeredness and selfish- 
ness. Just how may you make this self-exami- 
nation? 

Go to a church, or some other place where you 
can be quiet and alone. First of all spend some 
time in prayer to God, asking for His guidance. 
It is good to use your own words, but if you wish 
some suggestions about appropriate prayers, say 
the Our Father and the Collects for Ash Wednes- 
day, Whitsunday, or the nineteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. (See page 19.) 

After prayer to God, proceed to examine one 
section of your life. You might examine your 
home life, or your business life, or your social 
life, or your church life. It does not matter which 
phase of your day you choose to scrutinize, for 
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you are only one personality and have only one 
character. Your life will fall into a definite pat- 
tern, no matter which field of experience you ex- 
amine. 

One thing is very essential,—that you be hum- 
ble and sincere and courageous and persevering. 
It is a very hard task to face up to one’s real self. 
Nor are you going to attain complete success at 
the first trial. Real self-knowledge comes but 
slowly and only with continued self-examination. 
It is a still harder one to accept one’s self. Re- 
member the old Socratic saying: “Know thyself.” 
A good modern translation is: “Don’t kid your- 
self.” 

Having asked God’s help, let us say that you 
decide to examine your home life. Do not begin 
your examination immediately. There is another 
task you must undertake first. You should have 
a standard of family life to compare with your 
own. What standard will you use in judging of 
your life with your family? There is one great 
standard, and that is the family life of our Lord. 
Look at the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth 
or the life our Lord led in His Ministry. That 
Christ’s life with His family and His friends must 
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have been ideal is shown by the results. The Gos- 
pel record reveals Christ as the ideal man, as the 
perfect adult. He was sinless. He had no faults or 
imperfections, He was never dominated by people 
or situations. His spiritual adulthood was the re- 
sult of an ideal family life as a Babe, as a Boy, 
as a Young Man. The life of our Lord must have 
been one of mutual understanding, of perfect 
confidence and trust, of humility and service, of 
loving-kindness. This mutual love was possible 
because all of that group, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
believed in God and tried to do His holy Will. 
Spend a few moments in thinking about the Holy 
Family or the relations of our Lord with His dis- 
ciples and His friends. 

After you have looked at the ideal family, then 
look at your own. Take a piece of paper and divide 
it into sections, according to the various relation- 
ships into which you enter along with the other 
members of your family. There will be such rela- 
tionships as arise at your meal times, in your 
evenings with your family, during church duties, 
on your holidays with your family or your friends, 
in your business dealings, and on the occasions 
of illness, suffering, and tragedy. After you have 
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written down on your paper these various times 
of relationship, then proceed to ask yourself ques- 
tions about each of these meetings. 

In examining your family life, perhaps you will 
decide to begin with what happens at meal times. 
Here again, before you scrutinize the situation, 
it is best, first of all, to consider the ideal, and 
why the family meal is of such importance. The 
family table is an altar, the place where the fam- 
ily assembles, and at which the family holds con- 
versations. In the life of our Lord, some of the 
happiest times must have been at the common 
meal, whether it was the table at Nazareth, or 
the meals He ate with His disciples or with His 
many friends, rich or poor. You should recall, too, 
that it was after the Feast of the Passover that 
our Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist. He went 
from the Holy Supper to His Passion. In other 
words, Christ’s Passion and our very precious 
gift of Holy Communion grew out of a meal. The 
early Christians felt the sacredness of the com- 
mon meal so keenly that they developed the 
“Agape,” the occasion when they met together to 
eat blessed bread. 

Having realized the importance of the dining 
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table as another Christian altar, ask yourself cer- 
tain questions, such as the following, about your 
attitude and reactions at meal time with those 
who are near and dear to you. 


1. At meal time do I create glumness and irri- 
tation, or friendliness and good temper? 

2. Am I glad to be with the family, or do I vent 
my disappointments and irritations? 

3. Do I consider the wishes and viewpoints of 
the others? 

4. How do I handle my disappointments about 
the company and food and the service? 

5. What do I do when I cannot dominate the 
situation? How do I handle my hostilities? 

6. What is my conversation like? Am I critical 
and malicious? Do I listen to others? 

7. What are my thoughts like? 


These questions are, of course, only typical and 
designed to suggest your own which will be more 
appropriate to your own life. 

When you have finished making notes about 
your own relationships and actions at meal time 
with your family, then go on to review such places 
of meetings as evenings at home or with your 
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friends, church going, holiday and social events, 
times of distress, suffering, perplexity, tragedy. 
Examine each situation as carefully as you did the 
first one. 

If any soul will examine himself earnestly ac- 
cording to these suggestions, he will have uncov- 
ered a number of his sins. But the true Christian 
is not satisfied with the acknowledgment of his 
actual sins. These sins are not only evil in them- 
selves but they also serve to illustrate and expose 
to view the sinfulness of human nature. After sin- 
cere self-examination the Christian realizes, in a 
general way, that something is wrong within him- 
self. He is conscious, not only of particular fail- 
ures and special transgressions, but also of some 
warp of character which underlies and causes 
these special sins. 

It is usually wise at this point for the individual 
to consult his pastor or some experienced spir- 
itual adviser, in order to trace out the underlying 
difficulty wherein the character fails. 

However, it is possible, in such a Paper as this, 
to outline some general forms of that self-cen- 
teredness or “ego-centricity” (as it is sometimes 
called) which constitutes the basis of sinfulness. 
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The following section is an outline of four pos- 
sible forms which sinfulness may take. 


III. Four Possiste Forms oF SELF-CENTEREDNESS 


HERE are, of course, many forms which self- 
centeredness may take,—as many forms as 
there are souls given over to selfishness. We will 
consider here only four of the most obvious types. 


1. The Tyrant 

Some self-centered souls manifest selfishness 
by behaving something like a tyrant. They are 
domineering, always asserting themselves and 
trying to get their own way, no matter what the 
situation is. These souls are continually endeav- 
ouring to boss and to dominate others. They cloak 
their ego-centricity by saying that they are trying 
to help others, whereas in reality they are only 
trying to get their own way. Perhaps you have 
seen this trait in those who try to “play God” to 
others. You may have noted how some friend of 
yours has suffered under a dominating mother. 
You have seen how their conversation is liberally 
sprinkled with the words “I” and “my” and “me.” 
When they are unable to get their own way about 
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something, they “compensate” by gossip or criti- 
cism. When they cannot dominate a person or a 
situation, their means of “escape” is some wrong 
form of “compensation” such as indulgence in 
some form of impurity, or oversmoking, or over- 
drinking, or too much talking. What a sad pic- 
ture of selfishness! At the center of this life pat- 
tern of playing the tyrant is the self-centeredness 
of a soul which says “thou shalt have no other gods 
but myself.” How far removed is such a life from 
that of our Lord who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. 


2. The Star 

Another type of selfishness is that of playing 
the hero or posing as a “star.” This soul manifests 
its ego-centricity by taking the limelight where- 
ever it goes. When such a person, if it be a mar- 
ried man, comes home at night, all the family 
must gather around and applaud him as they 
would a movie star. Such a soul is forever de- 
manding attention and special deference. He will 
often shirk ordinary duties in order to do special 
works which will bring him into the spot light. 
He lives on praise and adulation. He is one of 
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those sickening “personality boys” who continu- 
ally peddle their smooth wares. But at the bottom 
of his heart there is a tiny secret fear that perhaps 
he is not quite such a hero as he would have peo- 
ple think he is. What does he do when he cannot 
successfully play the “star”? How does he run 
away when he can no longer play a stellar role? 
Where does he turn? What is his form of escape? 
Here again is a tragic picture of pride and self- 
will. How far removed from the vision of Him 
who was meek and lowly of heart. 


3. The Clinging Vine 

A third type of selfishness is that of the “cling- 
ing vine.” This soul is usually super-sensitive and 
ridden with self-consciousness. He (or more often 
“she”) is always feeling that she is being watched 
by every one else and judged critically. “She” is 
forever dwelling on hurt feelings, and always de- 
manding affection. “She” feels that she is not 
properly appreciated. (Note how often the word 
“feel” is used to describe this poor soul.) Often 
“she” performs what appear to be self-sacrificing 
acts, but, when examined, they are revealed to be 
utterly selfish because of the hidden motive of 
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desiring affection and of striving for recognition 
and appreciation at any cost. All this shows that 
such a soul does not love God. Such a selfish soul 
really only loves itself and is really “in love” with 
itself. How different is the teaching of the crucifix. 


4, The Door Mat 

The last type of ego-centricity which we will 
review is that of the soul who is in reality a “door 
mat.” This soul shrinks from life and its respon- 
sibilities. He is unable to make decisions. He is 
full of fear and terrors and apprehensions. He 
often gives in to others, not because he loves them, 
but selfishly,—because it is the easiest way out 
of the difficulty. He is forever apologizing for fail- 
ures and constantly presenting alibis. He often 
resorts to “cry-baby” tactics. 

The soul that tends to be a “door-mat” should 
also remember that, while other forms of self- 
centeredness take the form of over-estimation of 
self, self-centeredness can also manifest itself by 
an under-estimation of self. Every soul is a spe- 
cial creation of Almighty God. The soul that fails 
to realize how precious he is in the sight of God 
and does not recognize himself as the special cre- 
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ation of a loving Father may be living a life that 
is self-willed, self-chosen, and self-centered.* The 
soul that under-estimates the life of God in him- 
self and shrinks from life’s responsibilities be- 
comes just so much the more ego-centric. 


V. FurrTHER ANALYSIS 


E have spent some time in an examination 

for self-centeredness. But this analysis, fear- 
ful as it is in the revelation of ego-centricity, is 
only one of many possible expositions of sinful- 
ness. We will suggest two other ways in which 
self-centeredness can manifest itself. 

1. It is obvious that no soul can be catalogued 
strictly according to the four clear-cut types men- 
tioned in the self-examination above. Just as the 
good in every soul is different from that of all 
other souls, so each soul develops its own particu- 
lar form of self-centeredness. If any soul mani- 
fested its self-will according to one definite and 


* We have been very careful, in this self-examination, to avoid 
using the term ‘‘self-love.”’ ‘“‘Self-love’’ is not necessarily the same 
thing as ‘‘self-centeredness,’’ or ‘“ego-centricity.”” Love of “self” 
may be good and true. Our Lord has told us to love our neighbours 
as ourselves; and St. Bernard mentions in one of his sermons the 
four degrees of love as being: loving self for self’s sake; loving 
God for self’s sake; loving God for God’s sake; and loving self for 
God’s sake (the highest degree of all). We must love our true selves 
if we are to imitate God, for God loves us. To state this in other 
words, the Christian must cultivate true self-respect. 
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distinct type only, it would be just that much 
easier to deal with. But no soul fits into any one 
distinct “type”; each soul has a character all its 
own, both for good and for bad. The combinations 
of selfishness are untold. But once having devel- 
oped its own individual form of selfishness, the 
soul always runs true to its own peculiar and in- 
dividualistic self-constructed picture. This mixing 
up of a soul’s selfishness is due to the fact that sin 
is essentially “disorder.” The ancient Greek 
Fathers recognized this confusion of soul by re- 
ferring to sin as “missing the mark,” and as a 
“confusion of ends and means.” Only in God and 
in the God-centered soul is there tranquillity and 
harmony and order and peace. “In His will is our 
peace,” and “in His service there is perfect 
freedom.” 

2. In addition to the three forms of over-evalu- 
ation of self and the one form of under-evaluation 
of self, in addition to the fact that each soul de- 
velops its own individualistic form of self-center- 
edness, it must be realized, by any one who is 
earnest in self-examination, that, fearful as is the 
picture of self-centeredness thus analyzed, we 
have considered only the tragic results of sins of 
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commission. But the picture of our selfishness 
widens out immeasurably when we consider that 
we have made no examination for sins of omis- 
sion. The number of ways in which we may be 
“tyrants” and “heroes” and “clinging vines” and 
“door-mats” by the things we deliberately omit 
to do is just as devastating as by the things we do 
commit. Our sinfulness does not stop with our 
definite acts of selfishness; it includes also our 
failures to act when we knew both how to act and 
knew also that we should act. 

But, on the other hand, we must caution the 
soul against an over-scrupulous self-examination. 
The careful examination of one muck-hole in our 
soul is quite sufficient, if as a result, we are im- 
pelled to go to God in faith, in love, in humility, 
in hope. To “tooth-comb” our souls for sin will 
not avail, if, as a result, such despair settles down 
upen us that we sink down deeper than ever into 
our self-centeredness. 


VI. Wuat To Do 
NALYSIS first, then action,—this is the true 
Christian therapy. It is hard to face up to our- 
selves and to see what we are like. But a far more 
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difficult task is to act on that knowledge. What 
shall we do after self-scrutiny? 

If you have been honest with yourself in your 
self-examination, you will be filled with genuine 
sorrow that you have centered your life about 
yourself instead of about God. True contrition is 
being sorry for God’s sake. It is a forth-going vir- 
tue. In true contrition the soul has turned to God 
and for His sake longs for His forgiveness. 

What can you do, now that you have seen your- 
self as a sinner, and long to be restored to God 
so that you can take up your work with Him? 

What can you do? Go to God, just as you are,— 
a sinner. Do not try to improve yourself first, and 
then go to God. You cannot make up for your own 
sins, you cannot lift yourself up by your own boot 
straps. You cannot put away your selfishness and 
your self-centeredness by yourself. To try to do 
so would mean only that the poison of selfishness 
is being driven further inside yourself, and 
you would merely be increasing your own self- 
centeredness. To “will” to be good may only re- 
sult in a hardening of your self-will. 

What can you do? Go to God just as you are, 
and let Him heal you. By doing this you will have 
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acted in humility, in faith, and in love to God. It 
remains for you to exercise the Christian virtue 
of hope by looking steadfastly to God to accom- 
plish His work in you, knowing that He who has 
begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ. 


PRAYERS 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest noth- 
ing that Thou hast made and dost forgive the sins 
of all those who are penitent: create and make in 
us new and contrite hearts; that we worthily 
lamenting our sins, and acknowledging our 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God of 
all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

O God, who didst teach the hearts of Thy faith- 
ful people, by sending to them the light of Thy 
Holy Spirit: grant us by the same Spirit to have 
a right judgment in all things, and evermore to 
rejoice in His holy comfort. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 

O God, forasmuch as without Thee we are not 
able to please thee: mercifully grant, that Thy 
Holy Spirit may in all things direct and rule our 
hearts. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
My God, I do not ask to prove Thee present, 
My God, I do not ask to feel Thee present, 
It is enough to know that Thou art here. 

FalTrH 
My God, I believe in Thee and all Thy Church 
doth teach, because Thou hast said it, and Thy 
word is true. 

Hore 
My God, I hope in Thee for grace and for glory, 
because of Thy mercies, Thy promises, and Thy 
power. 

CoNnTRITION 

My God, I am very sorry I have sinned against 
Thee who art so good; forgive me for Jesus’ sake, 
and I will try to sin no more. 

Love 
My God, I love Thee and I want to love Thee more. 

DEDICATION 

Almighty Father, I offer Thee the work of this 
day. Illuminate my mind that I may know Thee; 
inflame my heart that I may love Thee; strength- 
en my will that I may serve Thee, and do all things 
to the honour and glory of Thy holy Name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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